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Campus rally 


Cruz recounts street life to minister switch 



World Challenge 


Sophomore Gary Wilkerson, second from 
left, poses with World Challenge ministers who 
spoke on campus at his request. From left are 
Israel Narvez, former street gang leader 

convicted of accessory to murder; Gary; Gary’s 
father David Wilkerson, founder of World 
Challenge and author of “The Cross and the 


Switchblade;” and Nicky Cruz, former gang 
leader and author of “Run, Baby Run.” The 

crusade was co-sponsored by the Student 
Senate and Fellowship of Christian students. 
Cruz told the audience he and Gary were close 
friends since 19 -year-old Gary was born the 
year Wilkerson converted Cruz to Christianity. 


Government classes try team-teaching 


By DAVE CORBETT 

Ninety students studying 
American government get a 
chance to look at three different 
instructors’ views during the 
semester. 

• . 

American Government 213 

classes that meet at 10 a.m. are 
the guinea pigs in a team-teach¬ 
ing experiment. 

The idea of team-teaching is “a 
joint effort and not a one-man 
thing,” instructor David Ligon 
explained. 

Ligon teaches the introduction 
to the course, a discussion of the 
executive branch, including the 
principles of democracy and dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Instructor Steve Burket handles 
his chosen chapters with the 
judicial branch and instructor 
David Hudson takes the legis¬ 
lative branch. 

When a teacher is through 
covering his specialty he moves to 
another class and the rotating 
continues. 

Each instructor is handling 
what he is most confident in. 
“That way some areas that don’t 
usually get presented as fully as 
others will be presented equally,” 
Ligon said. 

The department hopes to find 
the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of this experiment. 

One expected advantage is the 
teacher can emphasize his field 
more in context of the whole and 
“students should come out with a 
much greater depth of all the 
areas.” 


If American Government 213 
team-teaching is a success, 
chances are American Govern¬ 
ment 223 will also go into 
team-teaching. The college ad¬ 
ministration supports the depart¬ 
ment in this experiment, Ligon 
said. 


“If done again we will do it 
differently and compare the two 
systems to see which one is 


best. 


* * 


“I’m in favor of any kind of 
innovation to determine whether 
it will work,” Ligon said. “We 
will never know unless we try it.” 


By BRENDA HOOKER 

A former street gang leader 
who at the age of 8 swore he 
would never cry again admitted to 
a packed house in Wise Audit¬ 
orium that he was no longer 
afraid to cry and say “I love 
Jesus.” 

“I know who I used to be and I 
know who I am today,” said now 
world famous author and evan¬ 
gelist Nicky Cruz in a crusade 
sponsored by the Fellowship of 
Christian Students. 

In an emotional address the 
author of “Run, Baby Run” and 
two other bestsellers told a crowd 
of at least 1,100 how the “power 
of God” transformed him from a 
street “savage” to a fulltime 
minister. 

“Nineteen years ago Nicky 
Cruz died,” he said describing 
his conversion experience in a 
New York basement. 

Cruz was “reborn” spiritually 
through the efforts of then 
country preacher David Wilker¬ 
son, author of “The Cross and the 
Switchblade” and head of World 
Challenge. 

Cruz admitted at first he was 
“too cool” to need God or 
Wilkerson’s street corner min¬ 
istry. 

Cruz’s gang the Mau Mau’s 
were “very nasty to our Dave. I 
pushed him, I shoved him 
around. I was capable of killing 
Dave,” Cruz said in his distinctly 
Puerto Rican accent. 

When Wilkerson told him three 
words he had never heard be¬ 
fore—“Jesus loves you”—Cruz 
snapped three words common to 
his street vocabulary—“Go to 
hell.” 

He said he had squelched his 
emotions so long he couldn’t 
imagine anyone—especially God 
loving him. 

Two weeks later the Mau 


Mau’s wandered into a youth 
rally Wilkerson was conducting 
and “acted like savages,.” 

But in a surprise move on that 
fateful night, Wilkerson asked the 
Mau Mau’s to collect the offering. 

Realizing the building had an 
exit directly in back of he stage, 
Cruz quickly instructed his gang 
to pass the offering plates. 

Planning to exit with the 
money, the gangs made the aud¬ 
ience “dig deep to give.” 

“Would you ask a drug addict 
to watch the drug store while you 
go out for a sandwich?” Cruz 
asked questioning Wilkerson’s 
wisdom, in trusting the Mau 
Mau’s with an offering. 

After the gang went behind 
stage to count the money, giggles 
filled the auditorium. But to the 
audience’s surprise, Cruz crossed 
the stage and handed Wilkerson 
the money. 

During that sermon, Wilkerson 
made Cruz for the first time think 
of Jesus as a man. His only prior 
contact with Christ had been in 
department store manger scenes 
and he had pictured Christ as a 
“baby in diapers.” 

What touched Cruz most was 
that Wilkerson pointed out how 
Jesus could have called an army 
of angels to rescue Him from the 
cross. “But He didn’t because He 
loves you,” Wilkerson had said. 

‘ * I had never thought God was 
real,” Cruz said. But that night 
he felt God was so real, Cruz 
would have liked to have turned 
back time and “taken on the guys 
who crucified Jesus because no¬ 
body would defend Him.” 

“Can you imagine,” he said, 
“the Mau Mau’s arriving on the 
scene and saying ‘Be Cool Jesus. 
Never fear, the Mau Mau’s. are 
here’ ” 

In a prayer session afterward in 
the basement of St. Nicholas 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Rally reunites trio of'Cross, 'blade 1 fame 


The Nicky Cruz crusade . on 
campus marked a series of firsts 
for the trio of world-famous 
evangelists now working through 
.World Challenge. 

The Wise auditorium program 
sponsored by-the Fellowship of 
Christian Students was the first 
time in 15 years World Challenge 
founder David Wilkerson had 
appeared on stage with the two 
ex-gang leaders he converted to 
Christianity—Cruz and Israel 
Narvez. 

Schedules of the three minis¬ 
ters so seldom cross the TJC 
program was the first time in 
recent years Wilkerson had heard 
Cruz give the testimony of his 
conversion. 

After Narvez—known world¬ 
wide as Israel—told the audience 
his story of acceptance, then 
rejection, then re-acceptance of 
God, Wilkerson said it was the 
first time he had realized he was 
not partially responsible for Isra¬ 
el’s return to crime. 

For 19 years Wilkerson said he 


thought he was the careless man 
who neglected to keep an ap¬ 
pointment with the newly con¬ 
verted Israel. The oversight left 
Israel, Bible in hand, waiting on a 
street corner. 

The incident so disillusioned 
Israel, he threw away his Bible 
and returned to the street gang ' 
life that eventually sent him to 
prison. 

Israel recounted in his testi¬ 
mony he was “stood up” by 
Benigno Delgado, a lawyer who 
had given Wilkerson funds for a 
New York rally—not by Wilker¬ 
son. 

The campus rally was prompt¬ 
ed by a request by Wilkerson’s 
son, TJC sophomore Gary Wil- 
. kerson, to get “his good friend 
Nicky” on campus. 

“For Gary, I’ll go anywhere in 
the world,” Cruz had replied. 

Cruz said he and Wilkerson and 
Gary were “like three genera¬ 
tions. 

“Nineteen years ago there 
were two births in my life,” Cruz 


said, “my spiritual birth and the 
physical birth of Gary.” 

Wilkerson had invited Cruz’ 
former street pal Israel as a 
“surprise” for Nicky. 

Israel explained that his rejec¬ 
tion of God led him into a gang 
murder for which he drew a 
prison sentence as an accomplice. 

He said he was so hardened to 
other human beings, he and the 
gang were dubbed the “laughing 
killers.” They laughed as they 
shot a boy twice in the face. 


He said he “hated prison and 
wasted five years of his life.” 
Since his release eight years ago 
he has devoted his life to fulltime 
ministry. 

Leader of the musical group on 
the program, Dallas Holmes, told 
the audience he had been a 
former rock singer before his 
conversion. He said he “couldn’t 
prove what God had done” for 
him, but he knows it filled his 
formerly “empty life.” 



What’s Inside 


Clinic for a sick backhand 

See p. 6 . 

How to choose a queen 

See p. 4 
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In review 


Wilder play work worth effort 


By DIANE DONOVAN 

The speech and drama depart¬ 
ment, using some distinctively 
Thornton Wilderish devices of 
their own, teamed up with the 
wily, witty old playwright to offer 
that most remarkable combina¬ 
tion of comedy and seriousness, 
“The Skin of Our Teeth.” 

This tribute to the indestructi¬ 
bility of mankind was presented 
convincingly by a cast composed 
mostly of freshmen. 

The Antrobus family and their 
maid Sabina represent the aver¬ 
age American family - indeed 
they symbolize Everyman. Excel¬ 
sior, New Jersey is Everywhere 
and Anywhere. 

They survive the ice age, the 
great flood and a war typical of all 
wars ever fought. They triumph 
over family bickering, boring 
daily routine and seduction. 

After the disasters, big and 
little, they always unite their 
common will, including good and 
evil to rebuild their existence. 

Ronda Basye, the only sopho¬ 
more in a major role, did a 
beautiful job of alternating be¬ 
tween the roles of the maid, 
Sabinx and Miss Somerset, the 
actress playing the maid. 

Sabina was a character who at 
one moment was humorous, the 
next moment hysterical with wor¬ 
ry and the next complaining. 
Bayse was required to jump from 
one emotion to another and she 
did it with ease. Her voice at 
moments rose to a too-shrill pitch, 
a pitfall for the female who is 
projecting well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus, played 
by Dex Edwards and Denise 
Beaugh, looked like a typical 
“old” married couple. They had a 
certain familiarity with each other 
which made them believable. 

Edwards was particularly a- 
musing when he was ranting and 
raving at his family. 


Beaugh traded lines with child¬ 
ren most of the play and she 
pictured the mother realisticly. 
Her lines sometimes sounded 
memorized rather than spontan¬ 
eous. 

The audience really seemed to 
appreciate the wooly mammoth 
and dinosaur in the first act. Their 
portrayal of prehistoric animals 
--mere pets to the faiftily -- was 
humorous and touching. 

Costumes took many shapes, 
sizes and illusions and were 
definite assets. 

Hats off to the construction 
crew. 

The house used in the first and 
third acts had some interesting 
qualities. The wall swayed in the 
first act as the maid is saying they 
are lucky the walls haven’t fallen 
down. This brought laughter to 
the audience. 

In the last act the house looks 
as if it has been destroyed by the 
war. The back wall appears to be 
gone, replaced by rubble resem¬ 
bling two crosses. The stage is 
darkened except for two glowing 
red lights backing the crosses. 
The effect was stunning. 

Miraculously, when Sabina 
and Mrs. Antrobus are straight¬ 
ening the house, they push that 
wall up and produce the original 
wall from the first scene. It 
amazed and amused the audi¬ 
ence. 


An interesting touch were the 
slides used at the beginning of 
the first two acts. A view of Wise 
Auditorium, references to Tyler 
institutions and actors going and 
coming in the aisles made the 
play-goer feel an integral part of 
the action. 

Shakespeare gave us the play 
within the play. But only Wilder 
could give us -- via the tammed 
and scarfed stage director — 
horseplay byplay within the play. 

Some of the audience com¬ 
mented after the play had ended 
that they didn’t understand it. Dr. 
Jean Browne, chairman of the 
department of speech and drama, 
said the play is confusing because 
Wilder tries to do all of life in two 
hours. “Wilder is such an exper¬ 
imenter,” she said. 

The department chose this play 
because “we felt it was time to do 
something like this,” Browne 
said. “Strickland is a great teach- 
er. 

Strickland believes in using all 
freshmen in the first play. The 
sophomores took only minor 
roles, with the exception of 
Basye. 

The play had a bushel full of 
roles, required about 70 costumes 
and a lot of work. To those who 
watched “The Skin of Our 
Teeth,” the work of those who 
made it possible was worth the 
effort. 
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In review 

Minister's film 
as good as book 


By JON RUSSELL GALBREATH 

In the film “The Cross and the 
Switchblade,” the battle between 
' good and evil ends with evil 
transformed rather than destroy¬ 
ed. 

The movie, based on the auto¬ 
biography by David Wilkerson, 
pits the one-time country preach¬ 
er against a tough New York 
street gang leader Nicky Cruz. 

. An audience of about 250 
students and faculty in the Tee¬ 
pee reacted to the violence, 
laughed at the comedy and held 
their collective breaths during 
suspense scenes. 

Pat Boone was excellent as 
Wilkerson who started the most 
successful drug rehabilitation 
program in the country, claiming 
a 75 percent cure rate for addicts 
that go through his program. 

The events the movie protrays 
took place in New York City in 
1958. The only flaw in the movie 
is that some parts of it looked like 
the 50’s and others like the 70’s. 

The movie centers attention on 
the rivalry between two street 
gangs, the Mau Mau’s and the 
Bishops, with Wilkerson trying to 
convert them to Christianity. 

The audience can sense the 
hatred in the air as the gangs 
fight a pitched battle in the park, 
leaving many badly hurt and one 
dying. This soon turns into com¬ 
edy when the police arrive and 
the audience is treated to a chase 
scene that could have been taken 
directly from Keystone Cops. 

Cruz in every way possible 
shows , his contempt for Wilker¬ 
son. He even persuades his 
girlfriend Rosa to try to kill 
Wilkerson. Still Wilkerson does 
not stop trying to win him over. 

Rosa, in the most touching 
scene in the film, instead of 
killing Wilkerson, is converted 
and quits heroin cold turkey. 

Rosa then tries to convert Cruz. 
But his comtempt for Wilkerson 
and everything he stands for is so 
strong that even while laying in 
an alley severely beaten and 
stabbed, he refuses to let Wilker¬ 
son call a doctor. 

The film ends with a bang. 
Wilkerson holds a rally where the 


two gangs plan to have a final. 
winner-take-all battle. 

A large group of established 
Christians—smug and hypocriti¬ 
cal—there for the service, walk 
out in utter disgust as the two 
gangs arrive. This kind of honesty 
is definitely refreshing. 

At first the gangs dance in the ' 
aisles and heckle Wilkerson as he 
tries to preach. But in a surprise 
move he chooses two members 
from each gang to take up the 
collection, sending them back 
stage with the money. 

After a few tense moments they 
return with the money and sud¬ 
denly the whole auditorium is 
quiet as Wilkerson delivers his 
sermon. 

During the sermon the camera 
keeps swiveling from Wilkerson 
to Cruz. The sermon finally forces 
tears from his eyes. 

At this point the gangs start 
toward each other and Cruz 
comes between them to stop the 
fight. 

The movie ends with gang 
members eagerly accepting Bi¬ 
bles passed out by Wilkerson. 

The book continues from here 
to the development of Teen 
Challenge. The last scene in the 
movie is the high point of the 
book and a fitting end to an 
excellent film. 

In many instances, it is hard to 
appreciate a movie after reading a 
book, but not with “The Cross 
and the Switchblade.” 

How did Wilkerson become 
minister to street gangs? < : 

At the opening of the film 
Wilkerson attempts to see seven 
teenage boys on trial for the 
murder, of a crippled boy in 
Highbridge Park, N.Y. 

He is thrown out of the court¬ 
room when the police think he 
makes an attempt on the judge’s 
life. As a result he receives 
publicity as a Bible waving fanat¬ 
ic. - 

The publicity does him more 
good than harm as the gangs 
identify with him since the police 
don’t like him. 

From there his work is cut out 
for him. He develops a street 
ministry into a worldwide evan¬ 
gelistic organization. 



To the reader: 

Because of limited space, the 
TJC News accepts letters only 
from students and college em¬ 
ployees. 

The only editing is deletion of 
potentially libelous statements 
and what the staff consides crude 
language. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory in P204 for publication. 

Editors require authors to sign 
their names and give their home¬ 
town, classification and phone 
number. 

Letters may consist of com¬ 
ments or questions concerning 
school, community or national 
matters. Any unsigned letters will 
not be considered for publication. 

Writing letters to the editor is 
the only way a non-journalism 
student may participate in the 
TJC News. 


New instructor 
'enjoys’ article 

* 

* 

To the editor: 

This is just a short note to thank 
you for including the article about 
me in the September 22 issue of 
the TJC News. 

You have certainly made a new 
teacher In a new community feel 
welcome. I felt that I hardly 
deserved such a fine article being 
written about me, but neverthe¬ 
less, it was appreciated. 

The music department (faculty 
and students) eagerly awaits the 
arrival of the. TJC News on 
Thursdays in “our box!” 

Again, many thanks. Your ef¬ 
forts are truly appreciated. 


Editors, Carla Thornton Shelley Batt 

Brenda Hooker Music faculty 
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Local group 


to present 


soap opera 


A short “soap opera,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” will be presented on 
campus Oct. 20 and 22 by a newly organized local opera company. 

The new East Texas Co-Opera, consisting of local musicians and 
singers who perform and practice on a strictly volunteer basis, will 
present the two 8 p.m. shows in Wise Auditorium. 

Tickets will be available Thursday and Friday nights in front of Wise 
Auditorium and can be bought in FA-101A during the day. Tickets are 
$2 for adults and $1 for students. There are no reserve seats. 

“Cavallaria Rusticana” by Pietro Mascagni is a verismo opera, often 
referred to as “the original soap opera,” said Frank Kimlicko, TJC 
music instructor and musical director of the company. “This opera 
would be an easy introduction for students who have never seen opera. 

“It is filled with beautiful music and is easy to understand,” he said. 
“It has been said that great works can be told by how well they stand 
the test of time. This opera has been produced year after year all over 
the world since it was written in the 1890’s.” 

The company chose “Cavalleria Rusticana” because is has lots of 
chorus music to give more area singers a chance to participate, 
Kimlicko said. The orchestra has 28 members and 30 are in the chorus. 

The local company was founded to bring opera, light opera and 
operetta to East Texas utilizing the large amount of talent in the Tyler 
area, he said. 

Chorus master of the company is Clyde Wolford, another TJC music 
instructor. 

A faculty member and several TJC students are also in the company. 
Gladys Best, woodwind instructor, plays clarinet in the orchestra. 

Students in the orchestra are Tyler sophomore Tim Bruner and 
Mineola sophomore Debo Johnson playing the french horn.. Canton 


sophomore Mark Reeves plays the piano and trombone and Tyler 
sophomore Claudia Carroll plays the flute. 

Bullard sophomore Carol Harton and Tyler sophomore Patrick 
Thurmond play the guitar. Tyler freshman Rick Stegall plays the 
double bass. Tyler sophomore Freddie Kersh sings in the chorus. 

Singing Santozza, a soprano, will be Shelia Kimlicko. Turridu, the 
tenor will be sung by Herbert Coursey who made the English 
translation and is the general and artistic director of the company. 

Lola, the mezzo-soprano will be sung by Peggy Cooper and Alfio, the 
baritone will be sung by Paul Grubb. Mama Lucia, the contra-alto will 
be sung by Barbara Sjervin. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” is a story about a young man, Turridu, who 
feturns to his village from war to find his girl, Lola, married to the 
town’s richest merchant, Alfio. 

He consoles himself with another girl, Santuzza, who loves him 
dearly. Lola decides she wants him back and he willingly goes, 
breaking Santuzza’s heart and setting the stage for the “soap opera” 
tragedy to follow. 

An opera is a musical drama differing from well-known musical 
comedies. Today’s musicals have some singing and talking while in an 
opera there is only singing. 

“An opera is an elaborate thing to produce—the word opera literally 
means ‘works’,” said Kimlicko. “This opera, Mascagni’s masterpiece, 
would be an easy intorduction for students who have never seen 
opera.” 

The opera was written in the verismo or realistic period, when opera 
began to be written about real people and their lives rather than the 
lives of gods and goddesses. 


Election for officers, 
queen will be Friday 


Elections for Homecoming 
queen and freshman class officers 
will be from 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Friday 
in the Student Affairs Office. 

The run-off election for class 
officer races and the five queen 
finalists will be Tuesday in the 
Student Affairs Office. 

Freshmen may vote for queen 
candidates and class officers by 
presenting their ID cards, Stu¬ 
dent Activities Director Billy Jack 
Doggett said. Sophomores with 
ID cards may vote only on queen 
candidates. 

The queen will be announced at 
the Oct. 29 Homecoming football 
game. 

The 27 Homecoming nominees 
and the clubs they represent are: 

Cathy Chandler, Sledge Hall; 
Tanya Ellis, Recreation Leader¬ 
ship; Carla Adams, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon; Kathleen Bass, Medical 
Technology; Kim Ford, Zeta Phi 
Omega; Tammy Haden, Alpha 
Tau Omega and Edie King, 
Rodeo Association. 

Also, Sharon Hartmen, Dental 
Hygiene; Brenda Hooker, TJC 
Publications; Patti Craber, Dental 



LIBERTY RECOVERY 

ARP WRECKER SERVICE 

Dale D. Warnasch 
24-hour answering 
593-7230 


Assisting; Karol Tetrick, Apache 
Band; Donna Jaggers, Sans 
Souci, and Terri Rasor, Epsilon 
Delta Pi. 

w * 

Others are Becky Hicks, A- 
pache Belles; Brenda Thornhill, 
Baptist Student Union; Kacy 
Kirk, Pi Kappa Alpha; Dee 
Chamnees, Apache Cheerlead¬ 
ers; Diana Howes, Phi Theta 
Kappa; Ronda Baysee, Las Mas¬ 
caras; Donna Pogue, Apache 
Guard. 

Also, Diane Dague, Home Eco¬ 
nomics; Debbie Wood, Tau Kap¬ 
pa; Kimmie Janes, Delta Upsilon; 
Belinda Fountain, Texas Eastern 
School of Nursing; Joni Bland, 
Wesley Methodist Foundation; 
Casandra Brown, Alpha Tau Al¬ 
pha and Alpha Delta Sigma; and 
Bonnie Buchanan, Physical Ed-* 
ucation. 

Freshmen running for class 
president are Glen Dodson of 
Deerpark, Walter Gadberry of 
Follette, Steve Allen of Hughes 
Springs, Robert Delerosa from 
Coleman and Tylerite Lee Mc¬ 
Gee. 

Those running for vice presi¬ 
dent are Loren Bennett of Tyler, 
Sam Bates of Ennis, Tom Bos- 
worth of Tyler, Ronda Degge 
from Flint, Cathy Leach of Conroe 
and Tylerite Sharon Willis. 

One student is running for 
secretary. She is Danielle Brasher 
of Conroe. 

To run for office, each candi¬ 
date has been required to com¬ 
plete a petition with the signa¬ 
tures of 50 students and four 
faculty members. 

Those running had one week to 
campaign before the election. 



593-3330 
2330 E. 5th St 
Tiler, Texas 


Steak Sandwich 

and 

Medium Drink 

for 

$ 1.14 

with this coupon 

No waiting call in advance. 

SONIC DRIVE-IN 


Music student recital Oct. 27 

% 

might grow into yearly event 


Clubs need ten 

to enter buckout 

Organizations wanting to be in 
the Nov. 3 all-campus buckout 
must recruit at least 10 members 
to enter, Rodeo Club President 
Rick Shires told the Student 
Senate. 

The buckout sponsored by the 
Rodeo Club will be Nov. 3 at 
Wheeler’s arena near Lake Pal¬ 
estine. 

Other business at the Oct. 10 
meeting included an announce¬ 
ment of an Oct. 26 Homecoming 
parade rehearsal, allotments for 
floats and sale of the Apache 
Yearbook. 

Entry blanks for the buckout 
can be picked up at Senate 
meetings. Deadline to enter is 
Oct. 28, Shires said. 

The buckout will include three 
categories—organizations, facul¬ 
ty and jackpot. 

Organization can enter nine 
events such as greased pig con¬ 
test, goat sacking, chicken sack¬ 
ing and wild cow milking. 

The jackpot division will be 
open to all TJC students who pay 
a fee for each jackpot event. Fees 
are $15 for men and $10 for 
women. 

Jackpot events include bullrid¬ 
ing and bareback riding for the 
men. Women can enter barrel 
racing. 

About Homecoming Student 
Activities Director Billy Doggett 
said the theme will be the 30th 
Anniversary for the Apache Band 
and Belles. 

Organizations planning to 
make a Homecoming float can get 
$60 from the Student Senate. 
Organizations request funds 
through Doggett’s office. 

Homecoming Queen nominees 
will have parade rehearsal at 3:30 
p.m. Oct. 26. Nominees will meet 
at the Student Affairs Office. 

The Apache Yearbook will be 
on sale until Nov. 22 in Potter 
Hall 204, co-editor Brenda Hook¬ 
er said. The staff has sold 760 
books so far, she said. 


The first student music recital, 
in what may become a “regular 
event,” is at 7:30 p.m., Oct. 27 in 
Wise Auditorium, Music Depart¬ 
ment Chairman J.W. Johnson 
said. 

Scheduled to sing are baritone 
Mike Castleberry, tenor Mark 
McGowan, soprano Becca Whyte, 
soprano Kelly Salisbury, all from 
Tyler. 

Other singers will be contralto 
Jill Bradley of Dallas, soprano 
Jan Clayton of Wolfe City, bari¬ 
tone Thomas Harden of New 
Chapel Hill and tenor John Salis¬ 
bury of Kilgore. 

Pianists will be Richard Davis 
of Tyler and Mark Reeves of 
Canton. 

Mark Reeves will also perform 
a selection on the baritone horn. 
Juan Calzada of Palestine will 
play the trumpet. 

Flutists will be Stormy Coburn 
of Mineola and Sherry Nolen of 
Tyler. ! 

Guitarists for the evening will 
be Carol Hartman of Mineola and 
Patrick Thurmond of Tyler. 

Performers are enrolled in TJC 


A style show of uniforms for the 
medical profession will be from 
2-4 p.m. Sunday in the Student 
Center Lounge. 

The style show is sponsored by 
the Junior American Dental Hy¬ 
gienists Association working with 
the East Texas Dental Hygiene 
Society. 

Tickets will be $1.50 at the door 

s 

and refreshments will be served, 
says Director of Dental Hygiene 
Pam Woods. 

Fashions for the show will be 
from the American Uniforms in 
Broadway Square Mall. Included 


private instruction courses. 

Teachers chose selections cor¬ 
responding to three levels of 
difficulty—preparatory, freshman 
and sophomore. The selections 
are part of the standard college 
repertory,, regarding levels of 
difficulty. 

“A student’s grade is not 
dependent upon performance. 
There are many non-music majors 
who participate for personal en¬ 
richment.” 

We expect them to exhibit 
improvement, but they’re not on 
the spot to perform,” Johnson 
said. 

Students receive one to four 
hours credit for private instruc¬ 
tion courses. 

' 

Johnson said his staff recom¬ 
mends one hour practice five days 
a week for each serhester hour 
enrolled. 

“We had hoped to have two 
recitals this fall, but with the 
schedules so busy, this will be the 
only one.” 

Two concert recitals are sche¬ 
duled for the spring semester. 


in the show will be pants and 
dress uniforms, white and colored 
and a display of shoes. 

Models will be ETDHS and 
JAHDA members. 

Another project of the campus 
JAHDA chapter will be selling 
pro-gard totebrushes which are 
compact toothbrushes with a 
folding handle for travel. 

“The brushes will be sold for 
$1 in the dental hygiene clinic and 
in the dorms,” said Woods. 

The association is also con¬ 
sidering setting up a booth in the 
mall where members will demon¬ 
strate how to brush and floss. 

The campus association of 70 
freshmen and sophomores meets 
the first Tuesday of every month. 
“There are usually guest speak¬ 
ers who talk about personal 
aspects along with those pertain¬ 
ing to dental hygiene,” Wood 
said. 

Liaison for the association is 
Kris Whiteley, a member of the 
society. Whiteley attends all 
social meetings and keeps the 
association members informed on 
current happenings. 



LOWERAMA 

of Broadway Square 
Fresh Cut Flowers — House Plants 

■v. 

Large Assortment of Pots and Planters 

WE MAKE FOOTBALL MUMS 


Broadway Square Mall 


561-6515 


Dental hygienists to model 
medical profession uniforms 
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Properly used make-up saves face, says Tindel 


“"CiftMV 
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By LUCILLE OLIVER 

' J 

Cosmetics properly used can 
give a new lease on life. They can 
disguise minor imperfections of 
the face. For many, cosmetics 
have proved to be a woman’s best 
friend. 

Cosmetics or make-up should 
be a suggestion, “worn only to 
enhance the face,” says home 
economics instructor Cynthia 
Tindel. “We must learn to be our 
best looking selves and not an 
imitation of anyone else.” 



A light makeup base and 
pearlized blusher help give 
Tyler sophomore Ann Brown’s 
complexion a natural-looking 
'glow. 

The eyes, brows, cheeks and 
lips are four features that allow 
faces to speak without words. 


The first step in applying is to 
be sure the face is clean. “The 

f 

skin contains grime and body oils. 
These combine with old make-up. 
Pores become clogged and result- 
in skin problems,’’Tindel says. 

The next step is foundation or 
base. This helps even out com¬ 
plexion tones and helps make-up 
to obtain a fresh look. 

For the dry complexion, a good 
idea is to use a foundation with 
moisturizers in it. These are 
usually found in liquid founda¬ 
tions. 

When the complexion is oily, it 
is advisable to use a foundation 
with little or no moisturizers at 
all. “Remember, you do not want 
to dry the skin completely,” she 
pointed out. 

Despite all shades prepared by 
cosmetic companies, times arise 
when the complexion tone has 
changed and the products pur¬ 
chased will not be the right 
shade, she said. 

Foundation make-up must 

blend well and must look natural 

\ • 

for the total look to be becoming. 
One way to accomplish this is to: 

—Put a small amount of loose 
face powder into your palm. The 
shade should be a bit darker than 
the shade of your foundation. 

When loose powder is kept in 
salt shakers as most professionals 
do, four shakes will give just the 
right amount to work with. 

—When foundation is liquid, 
pour two drops into your palm on 
top of the powder. If your base is 
cream or stick, scoop out one or 
two dabs with the back of a 
fingernail onto the loose powder 
in your palm. 

—Work the base into powder 
by rubbing it with the back of a 


• * • - * ' 

AV adds new color camera 






A new camera enables the 
audio-visual department to make 
color films for television. 

The camera, a Sony DXC 1600, 
has a video-cassette recorder and 
a special effects generator has 
been ordered, says technician 
George Wilson. 

Quality of the color films is 
“much better than the black and 
white films the department made 
before,” he said. 

Wilson explained how it works. 
The subject is filmed with the 
camera and is relayed through a 
camera control unit to the video¬ 
cassette recorder. The subject can 
be recorded onto a 35mm reel or 
broadcast from the recorder to 
LVO cable channel 6. 

The learning resources cen¬ 
ter purchased this equipment 
with a grant of $15,000 from the 
East Texas Council of Govern¬ 
ment. The college pays 10 
percent. 

Wilson said $10,000 to $12,000 
will be spent for the equipment 
and the rest will be used for 
salaries for those working with 
the film. 

Albert Baade, director of con¬ 
tinuing education, was mainly 
responsible for getting the grant, 
Wilson said. Baade did the paper 
work and was in charge of the 
public relations. 

Wilson and associates pro¬ 
duced a television show for senior 
citizens last spring called Senior 
Forum. The show informed senior 
citizens of local happenings, such 
as the mini-bus and nutrition 
center. 

Senior Forum was broadcast on 
Channel 6 in one-half hour shows. 

Wilson is using the new color 
camera in filming a 30-minute 


weekly program broadcast on 
channel 6 on how to make a play. 
In it, faculty in the speech and 
drama department explain how to 
pick actors for a play, how to find 
props and other things involved in 
a play. 

Wilson’s main job is the care 
and maintenance of the dial 
access system in Vaughn Library. 
He sees that tapes and films are 
put on the machines that send 
them to the carrels in the upstairs 
library. 

Wilson hires students from the 
electronics class to help him. 

I 


fingernail. If you want it darker, 
add another shake of powder. If 
you prefer it lighter, add more 
base. 



Chapel Hill freshman Judi 
Berry applies eye makeup 
generously but correctly to 
show up through tinted 
glasses. 

The most important glamour 
cosmetic is eye shadow. Shadow 
should be applied lightly for the 
natural look. Shadow is worn to 
match the. eyes, clothing or 
personality. 


“On the lids, apply the darker 
shade, says Tindel. Beneath the 
brow, apply a lighter shade. At 
the center of the lid, apply 
highlight over the center of the 
eye ball. A lighter shade can be 
worn under the eye for empha¬ 
sis.” 

This fall the fad is to wear rich, 
earthy tones, like browns, rusts, 
and purples. You may even 
purchase these shades with 
pearl-like effects to be worn from 
evening until dawn. These were 
created by adding fish scale 
essence to the original shade. 

“Eyes will be only as beautiful 
as the framework, the brows,” 
Tindel said. An arched brow adds 
interest to the eyes and softness 
to the other facial features. The 
thinner the brow, the fuller the 
rest of the face appears. Slim 
brows make small or average eyes 
appear larger. 

Another of the face makers is 
. the rouge to give a natural looking 
blush to the cheeks. Rouge is 
applied to the cheeks in a circular 
motion, then sweeping outward 
lightly toward the side of the face. 
A little rouge can be placed 
between the hairline and brows 
over each eye, sweeping lightly in 
a draping motion outward. 

The lips are one of the more 
alluring qualities of the face. 


Gently smooth on your favorite 
lip-gloss or stick. “Remember to 
choose a shade that looks good 
with your complexion,” Tindel 
advised 



Tyler freshman Donna Duffy 
uses light shades of powdered 
eye shadow to accent her large 
blue eyes. 

These tips should prove helpful 
to all cosmetic users. These can 
be used when rushing to the 
neighborhood drugstore or when 
attending the senior formal. In 
any case, cosmetics have been 
known to make plain Janes into 
attractive women. 


Crime detecting lab 


Law enforcement equipment totals $6,000 


Law enforcement students are 
using a new criminal investiga¬ 
tion laboratory and about $6,000 
in new equipment. 

Instructor Benny Mims said the 
new equipment probably exceeds 
that of most East Texas police 
departments except for the De¬ 
partment of Public Safety. 

In lab experiments, students 
will use a fingerprint lab kit which 
lifts prints off most surfaces. 
“There are certain surfaces prints 
can’t be removed from, such as 
concrete floors,” Mims said. 

After the print has been lifted, 
it is compared to a suspect’s print 
with a fingerprint comparison 
microscope to determine similar¬ 
ities. 

The print is then photographed 
with a fingerprint camera for 
convenient use and storage. 

The new equipment also in¬ 
cludes an identification kit. This 


kit enables personnel to compile a 
composite picture from a witness’ 
description of a suspect. 

A comparison microscope com¬ 
pares bullets taken from a victim 
to fired bullets from a suspect’s 
gun in determining if both were 
fired from the same weapon. 

“Casting equipment is used to 
pick up footprint impressions or 
tire marks left at the scene of a 
crime. Impressions can be used 
for evidence later,” Mims said. 

The use of handcuffs, night¬ 
sticks and other small equipment 
are taught, Mims said, “every¬ 
thing except firearms.” 

Students graduating from the 
program will be qualified in 
techniques of criminal justice and 
be able to work in a police 
department crime lab. 

Ex-TJC students are employed 
by the Texas Department of 
Corrections, local agencies and 


some were recruited by Houston 
and Dallas agencies. 

A 

“Several students, both male 
and female, were hired by the 
Department of Public Safety,” 
Mims said. 

Many students are inservice 
personnel, already employed by 
agencies such as Tyler, White- 
house, Lindale and others. 

“Rather than move to a larger 
city and better paying jobs, some 
students prefer to stay in Tyler,” 
Mims said. 

Mims said police departments 
are moving toward technology 
and its education. “They are also 
becoming more computerized.” 

Computers are used to keep 
up-to-date records of all violators, 
license plates, vehicle identifica¬ 
tion numbers, stolen cars, stolen 
property and missing persons. 


Beard helps shrink U ofH registration lines 


By ANN BROWN 

A systems analyst who helped 
cesign a computer-aided system 
that shortened registration at the 
University of Houston has joined 
TJC’s faculty. 

The system that Darrell Beard 
helped implement “completely 
registers a student without his 
ever having to report to the 
campus.” 

Beard, now in TJC’s data 
processing department, was one 
of the five systems analysts who 
designed the system “which def¬ 
initely improved the registration 
program at the University of 
Houston.” 

Approximately some 30,000 
students were registered without 
standing in long lines or going 
through the normal hassle of 
registration. 

The computer-aided registra¬ 


tion saves time while allowing 
students to get the courses need¬ 
ed. “It also allows colleges to 
offer the proper courses at the 
right time to meet the needs of 
the student,” he said. 

The system gives priority to 
working students, athletes, band 
members, doctoral candidates, 
master’s candidates, seniors, 
juniors, sophomores and finally 
freshmen. 

The system also allows “de¬ 
partment heads to align sche¬ 
dules and instructors to fit stu¬ 
dents’ needs. 

The first semester the program 
was in use at the U of H, “91 
percent of the students received 
the classes which were request¬ 
ed/’ 

A student could either mail or 
bring in his fee within 10 days 
after the day his schedule state¬ 
ment was mailed out. . .. 


“The student only filled out a 
sheet requesting 'the desired 
classes. The computer automati¬ 
cally figured his fee, affixed the 
accompaning lab and scheduled 
the classes for the student. If 
there was a conflict in the 
schedule, the computer automat¬ 
ically drew up another schedule 
that did not intercede with other 
activities,” Beard said. 

A complete accounting of 
money was also given to the 
business office during the regi¬ 
stration process. 

U of H students and instructors 
“certainly liked the program,” 
said Beard. 

Beard’s data processing back¬ 
ground is extensive. He has 
worked in data processing since 
1952. 

In addition to supervising com¬ 
puter departments for companies, 
he has also worked for the 
Honeywell ■ Company, ‘ ‘traveling 


and continually teaching data 
processing courses to the compa¬ 
ny employees.” 

Beard has also worked in the 
space program while employed by 
the Control Data Coorperation in 
Huntsville, Ala.. 

After graduating from high 
school at age 16 he aquired two 
years of college from Freed- 
Hardman College in Henderson, 
Tenn. . At age 18 Beard then 
joined the Navy. He later finished 
his formal education at Stephen 
F. Austin State University. Now 
Beard says, “It is Winnell, my 
wife’s turn. She attended TJC 
and now goes to Texas Eastern 
University.” 

Beard is also joining her at TEU 
while working toward an MBA. 
He is not attending TEU this 
semester but he does, however, 
“plan to continue in the spring.” 

Beard says-that “he is really 
enjoying TJC.” . 
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open doors to SWC play styler, 
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to TJC students Sunday 


By CHIPPER STILES 

Former All-state John Tyler 
and now TJC All-American can¬ 
didate Andrew Melontree has two 
goals for the ’77-78 school year. 

One is to be a part of a Texas 
Eastern Conference champion¬ 
ship team and the other is to get 
an education. 

As Melontree puts it, “I know 
that after I graduate there is a 
50-50 chance I’ll make it in foot¬ 
ball. But if I don’t I still have my 
education. That is why when I 
leave here I’ll have my diploma 
with me.” . ' 

The John Tyler high school exe 
is a strong candidate for All- 
American honors and is confident 
that if he keeps playing like he 
has this year he’ll make it. 

His plans for football after 
graduation this spring are to play 
for a Southwest Conference team. 
He would like a “nice, big school 
somewhere close to home.” 

Although not gigantic, 6-4, 205 
Melontree has to be considered 
one of the best defensive linemen 
in the conference because of his 
speed, determination and his 
wreckless abandon style of play¬ 
ing football. 

He runs the 40-yard dash in 4.7 
and believes his size is not all that 
important. 

In Melontree’s opinion prior to 
the Navarro game the Apaches 

had not played an offensively 
•tough team. " 


Watching football as much as 
he plays, Melontree’s favorite 
NFL team is the World Champion 
Oakland Raiders, because of their 



Andrew Melontree 
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defense. But his favorite single 
player surprisingly plays offense 
for the Cincinnati Bengals, wide 
receiver Issac plays offense for 
the Cincinnati Bengals, wide 
receiver Issac Curtis. 

Would he like to play for the 
Raiders one day? Melontree 
quickly adds, “Whew, man yea!” 

The games against Wharton 
and Blinn have ’’really built up 
confidence in our offensive line,” 
as the Tribe has had over 900 
yards rushing in the first three 
games. v 

Melontree is also quick to 
compliment his fellow team¬ 
mates. “Johnny Wells is one of 
the best linebackers around and 
our defensive backs are really 
good too,” he says. 

Melontree views the injury of 
running back Jerry Kersee as a 
big loss. But with the way 
sophomore Stanley Dickson of 
Lamarque is running, “the loss is 
not as great.” 

The Apaches defense has also 
been a big plus this season. 
Melontree attributes that to “hit¬ 
ting.” Our whole defense likes to 
hit. Even the freshmen can really 
lay it to them.” 

In an age when football players 
listen to various kinds of music 
and some practice meditation or 
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hypnotism to get up for a game, 
Melontree simply psyches him¬ 
self up. He tells himself, “Don’t 
go out there half-playing. Go out 
and do the best you can and give 
it your all. Then you’ll play a good 
game.” 

Melontree is regarded highly 
by his head coach. “He is a great 
ball player and a great person. He 
is one of the better people and is a 
model citizen,” Head Coach Billy 
Wayne Andrews says. 

Andrews also believes Melon- 
tree can make it in college ball. 
“He is tall enough for the pros 

now,” he noted. 

« 

Andrews says without a doubt 
Melontree has the chance to 
become the next TJC All-Ameri¬ 
can. 

“And as for Melontree’s atti¬ 
tude toward the game, it is real 
good. He gets his motor running 
and it keeps running,” Andrews 
adds. 

All in all in another year or so 
he may be on the television 
screen playing in the Southwest. 
Conference. 

And a little later that flash 
across the field in a gray and 
black Oakland Raider uniform to 

t 

nab Pittsburg’s quarterback may 
be TJC’s own Andrew Melontree. 


A free tennis clinic Sunday 
directed by two recreation lead¬ 
ership majors is open to TJC 
students. 

Instructors Brian Nelson of 
Dallas and Lucky Cotten of Col¬ 
orado Springs, Colo., invite TJC 
students to one of two sessions— 
from 1-2:30 p.m. and from 3-4:30 
p.m. on the lower tennis courts at 
Mahon and Devine. 

In case of rain, the clinic will be 
postponed until Oct. 30 from 
10-11:30 a.m. and noon to 1:30 
p.m. 

Those who come should bring 
tennis racquet and tennis shoes, 
Nelson said. 

The clinic is to provide general 
stroke diagnosis and correction 
along with an ample amount of 
fresh tennis knowledge. “Every 
level of player will benefit,” 
Nelson said. 

The clinic will give a basic 
overview of the game, including 
ground strokes and strategy. 

A basic beginner could develop 
interest in the game and pursue it 
further through TJC’s program or 
private instruction, Nelson said. 

Drills are structured so better 
players can benefit. “The drill 
can be mcnre difficult depending 
on how good you are,” said 
Nelson. 


The advanced student can de¬ 
velop new skills and upgrade 
weak points in his game. 

A lot of individual attendtion 
will be given. Each person will 
feel individually involved. Nelson 
has instructed this kind of pro¬ 
gram for the last several years. 

The tennis instructors planned 
the clinic to promote TJC’s tennis 
program and “to get more ex¬ 
perience in teaching,” Cotten 
said. The idea of the clinic was 
derived from the TJC tennis 
program. 

Cotten has taught players, ages 
8 to 65, in four Colorado and 
Texas country clubs while Nelson 
has taught the same ages at 
Dallas country clubs and at the 
Tennis Swim Club in Tyler. Both 
Cotten and Nelson teach in Tyler 
most of the time and work in the 
Tyler Swim and Tennis Club. 



hurt championship chances 


By CHIPPER STELES 

Four football injuries, three 
from the game against arch-rival 
Kilgore and one in the opening 
game against Henderson County, 
will keep players out for the rest 
of the season. 

In the Kilgore game injuries 
befell wide receiver Gerald Car¬ 
ter, TJC’s leading receiver, who 
went out with a broken ankle in a 
13-9 loss: guard Mike Richardson 
and tackle Marty Young both with 
knee injuries. 

Going out in the Henderson 
County game was sophomore 
running back Jerry Kersee who 
suffered a broken leg after gain¬ 


ing an impressive 103 yards 
rushing. 

Richardson who underwent 
surgery will be out indefinitely. 
Young wears a cast to his hip. 

This cuts TJC’s roster down to 
26 players going into the final 
round of league competition. 

Head Coach Billy Wayne An¬ 
drews sees these costly injuries as 
a severe blow to the team’s 
chances in overtaking league¬ 
leading Navarro. 

Coming into their game with 
second place Kilgore (4-1), Na¬ 
varro stands at 5-0. “You’ve got 
to accept them and just work a 
little harder,” Andrews said. 


Instructor’s 
teen tosses 

way to finals 


By KELLY BELL 

An English instructor’s dau¬ 
ghter took fourth place in the 
ninth annual world frisbee com¬ 
petition in Atlanta after winning 
the state championship in Dallas. 

The fourth place winner, Julye 
Hendon, daughter! of English 

instructor Carolyn Hendon, is a 
junior at Robert E. Lee High 
SchooL 

Julye won her first local contest 
at age 11, her mother says. 

Last July she entered another 
local contest sponsored by the 
Tyler’s City Parks and Recreation 
Department and won first prize in 
her age catagory. . 

“This victory led to the state 
championship in Dallas which she 
also won handily, “Hendon said. 

The southwest district was next 
in line and once again first prize 
came easily. 

Ever since early childhood, 
even during grade school reces¬ 
ses, Julye has been throwing 
frisbees. 
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Defense, Defense 


Apache defensive ends Ruben Jordan, above, 
and Clyde Polk, left, both make key plays 
preventing long gains by Blinn Junior College 
Buccaneers on the ground and in the air. 
Jordan makes the scene after a Blinn runner 
fumbles the pigskin. The Tribe recovered all 


three of the Bucs’ miscues. Polk gets his hand 
between the ball and intended receiver to add 
another incomplete pass to Blinn’s statistics. 
Step for step with his man, Polk is not 
interfering because he is going for the ball. 

[Staff photos by Bruce Jones] 


Tribe looks for second win Saturday over Wharton’s Pioneers 


• J 


By ROBERT DURHAM 

A . * 
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Hitting the road again the 
Apaches will go to Wharton to 
meet the Pioneers at 7:30 o’clock 
Saturday night. 

In their last encounter with the 
Pioneers the Tribe won 23-20 in a 
come-from-behind effort. 

In Brenham the Apaches open¬ 
ed with 7 points early in the first 
quarter, led at the half 14-7 and 
began the fourth period ahead 
21-7 only to have the Blinn Junior 
College Buccaneers score two 
touchdowns and one 2-point con¬ 
version to tie the ballgame 21-21. 

. Opening the scoring for the 
• Tribe was a 29-yard pass from 
Quarterback Larry Haynes to split 
receiver Tony Brown. A good 
point after by sophomore Curtis 
Pittman put the Apaches ahead 
7-0 with 12:55 to go in the first 
quarter. 

The black and gold then watch¬ 
ed an elusive Blinn runningback, 
Leroy King, high step and turn on 
the speed for 23-yards and a 
Buccaneer touchdown in the sec¬ 
ond period. When the kick was 
good, it.was a brand new ball- 
game. 

The next Apache tally came on 
the fingertips of end Paul Johns, 
who hauled in a 68-yard Haynes 
pass for 6 points. Pittman’s good 
kick put the Tribe out front 14-7 


going into the half. 

Then in the third quarter a 
44-yard halfback pass from Kevin 

Townsend to Brown set the Tribe 

.. . . * *• # . • • < • . • 

up at the one-yard line. Haynes 
sneaked the ball across on the 
next play and the Apaches looked 


like they had a victory margin. 

The Buccaneers got their act 
together in the fourth quarter 
sending King into the end zone on 
a five-yard jaunt. The missed 
extra point only reinforced the 
Tribe’s hopes of an out-of-town 


win. 

With time running out King 
skirted the left end of the line for 
a stand-up 2 point conversion that 
capped off a 10-yard touchdown 
reception by Buccaneer sopho¬ 
more end Irving Irb. The conver¬ 


sion tied the contest 21-21 with 
2:02 left on the clock. 
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-outs in 21-21 tie 


By CHIPPER STILES 

If the Apaches gave awards for 
the most valuable player in a 
tying cause and for the best 
performance beyond the call of 
duty, Tony Brown and Andrew 
Melontree would win them after 
last week’s 21-21 tie. 

Wide receiver Brown, filling in 
for the injured Gerald Carter, 
caught two long passes in the 
game against Blinn. 

One was a 29-yarder from 
quarterback Larry Haynes on the 
Apaches third play for a touch¬ 
down. The other, caught on the 
one-yard-line was a 44-yard mas¬ 
terpiece from tightend Kevin 
Townsend. 

Brown, a sophomore, had what 
has to be considered his best 

• t * M » 

game yet as an Apache. 
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He also handled punting chores 
handily, punting six times for a 
38.6 average per kick. 

And in the meantime he pro¬ 
vided fans with a sideline per¬ 
formance. On three occassions he 
slammed his body into the Buc¬ 
caneer Stadium turf, pleading for 
a roughing the kicker call as a 
puzzled official shook his head in 
disbelief. 

Defensive end Melontree had 
another superb game on and off 
the field. His distinct voice could 
be heard across the field urging 
his teammates to play better and 
to keep on trying. He also laid an 
occassional, headslap on them to 
arouse spirits. 

If anyone can get the Tribe 
going in time of depression, its 
the flamboyant Melontree. 

On the field Melontree was an 
inspiration even the Rev. Billy 
Graham would take pride in. He 
pressured the Blinn quarterback 
all night causing one interception 
and two fumbles that led to the 
Apache’s scoring. 

With seven starters out with 


injuries and a 26-man roster, 
Melontree was also a definite 
boost on the specialty teams. 

Another Apache who had a 
good game was quarterback Larry 
Haynes who was 3-5 in passing 
with 110 yards and two touch¬ 
downs—the 29-yarder to Brown 
and a second quarter 58-yard 
bomb to wide receiver Paul 
Johns. 

Running back Stanley Dickson 
added 115 yards rushing to bring 
his season total to well over 600 
yards in six games. 


Vote For 

Lee McGee 

For Freshman 
President 


For Sale: Pontiac Tempest station 
wagon with new tires, new bat¬ 
tery, radio and air conditioning. 
Gets 16 mpg in town. Needs no 
added oil. Call 593-2023 after 6 

p.m. 


You save 

40% to 70% 

on your entire 
clothing needs - 

SPORTSWEAR 
SHIRTS 
CASUAL WEAR 
SHOES JEANS 

VESTED SUITS 





icini 


521 S. BECKHAM 




Oil T £Z 




592-8333 Day or Night 
597-9077 Hotne 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED NEAR HOSPITALS 


voaioviM ftorn utvKt Mr. & Mrs. Orvill© Lewis Delivery Service Available 

WE MAKE FOOTBALL MUMS 

Specials For Homecoming 




MEN’S 

DISCOUNT 

SHOP 


1109 E. 5th 


Open 9 till 6 

Next to 
Payless Shoes 
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Newspaper work hectic but fun, say reporters 


By SCOTT FINLEY 

and 

ALYSA IRVIN 

Men and women don’t go into 
journalism for the money it pays. 
Social life is almost non-existent. 
Rewriting obituaries is lethal 
boredom. Covering stories on the 
road is exhausting. And editors 
frequently blue pencil a report¬ 
er’s best efforts. 

But—life as a journalist “is a 
blast.” 

So said Tyler Courier Times- 
Telegraph outdoor editor Steve 
Knight and sports reporter Pat 
Turner when they spoke to a 
sophomore journalism class re¬ 
cently. 

A reporter’s working day can 
either be boring or frantic, Knight 
explained. Or very enjoyable. He 
recently returned from a trip to 
New Mexico, having one of the 
best times of his life and writing 
features about antelope. 

Turner’s day usually begins at 
3 p.m. He visits his beat, John 
Tyler High School, two or three 
times a week. He tries to get his 
player of the week column out of 
the way early so he can work on 
more pressing stories near the 
deadline. 

Deadlines are frequently hang¬ 
ing over their heads. After a 
football game, Turner has about 
30 minutes to get his story 
written. The first half story is 
done at halftime and this allows 
him to finish after the game. 

As outdoors editor, Knight 
describes such recreations as 
hunting, fishing and sailing. He is 
also a police reporter, but prefers 
the outdoor reporting. His day 
usually begins at 7 a.m. 

Covering murders may cause 
an apparent casual reaction in the 
police reporter, Knight said. This 
is not callousness, but/Simply a 
defense against the horror. 

' Turner emphasized the ups and 
downs of reporting but he “really 
does like Tyler.” Other news¬ 
papers he admires are the Hous¬ 
ton Post and the Dallas Morning 
News. 

The men agree a reporter 
should get to know his sources of 
information. Both writer and 

CRUZ 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 

arena, Cruz and fellow Mau Mau 
leader Israel both accepted 
Christ. 

Cruz finally broke down, drop¬ 
ped to his knees and asked, “Oh 
God, do you really love me? I 
don’t love you and I’m not looking 
for you. But if you really love me, 
help me.” 

For the first time that night, 
Curz said his soul was free. 

The man who had run wild 11 
years to survive the “jungles” of 
New York “died that night” when 
he rejected his past life to accept 
Christ. 

Cruz also recounted how he had 
come to New York from Puerto 
Rico and how just before his 
conversion a psychiatrist had 
assured him he would die in the 
electric chair. 

The child of a Puerto Rican 
“warlock and witch,” Cruz was 
thrown out of his home at age 8. 
So hurt by his mother’s rejection, 
he swore he would “never cry 
again. 

His life in New York was full of 
hatred. “New York is a jungle,” 
he said. “The law of the jungle is 
to act like an animal. ’ ’ 

Cruz said his gang looted, 
burned and fought for fun and to 
“protect” their “turf.” “We 
loved blood,” he said. 

Finally sentenced by a judge to 


source will feel more comfortable 
and work together better if they 
know each other. 

The police are sometimes re¬ 
luctant to talk—for understand¬ 
able reasons—but once they “get 
to trust you they’ll tell you all 
sorts of things, and even feed you 
some free coffee in the deal,” 
Knight laughed. 

Figuring priorities is the main 
thing, stressed Knight. 

“Someone who’s been shot is 
going to get more interest than a 
garden club meeting—and mur¬ 
ders on the south side of town will 
get more attention than those on 
the north side.” 

Problems in newspaper work 
include the fact “somebody is 
always going to be mad,” Turner 
said. That just has to be over¬ 
looked. 

“I’ve got features ready for 
November,” Knight said. “There 
are some days when you hit a dry 
spell and couldn’t write if your 
life depended on it, but some¬ 
thing will usually come out when 
your’re under pressure to make a 
deadline.” 

Both men are TJC exes, Turner 
graduating from the Univesity of 
Texas at Austin and Knight from 
North Texas State University. 

They believe jounalism at TJC 
was the most instrumental factor 
in shaping their careers. “We 
were ahead of our group,” in 
their senior colleges, Knight said. 

Knight was a sports writer 
before becoming outdoors editor 
and police reporter. He thinks 
“sports writing has a freer hand” 
than regular news writing. “With 
straight news, you have got to 
have everything exact”—or 

sometimes face libel suits. 

• 

The sports writing field is 
opening up for women, said 
Turner. They will probably have 
trouble at first but they can make 
it; 

Soccer gets the least amount of 
coverage in the Tyler paper, 
Turner said, but is becoming a 
popular sport in this area. 

lit football, Turner is going with 
Texas A&M University to win the 
Southwest Conference, while 

six months of psychiatric care, 
Cruz convinced the psychiatrist 
that he was such a hardened 
criminal he was “headed straight 
for the electric chair.” 

By the end of his hour-long talk 
Cruz was in tears.” “It hurts to 
look at the past,” he said, “but 
the presence of God is here now 
just as it was on the day He freed 
my soul.” 

Cruz drew applause when he 
said his Satan-worshiping mother 
/ and 12 of his brothers have now 
accepted Christianity. 


Knight hesitantly predicts the 
University of Texas. 

About the Davis Cup Commit¬ 
tee banning Ille Nastasi from 
playing tennis, Turner said, 
“they had to do it.” He agreed 
that many other players have 
shown the same lack of sports¬ 
manship Nastasi did, but believes 
the line had to be drawn some¬ 


where. 

Fans can be a pain at times and 
they could be partly to blame, he 
added. Newspaper reporters 
must stay on their toes because 
“the press is about the most 
powerful force in the world,” 
Knight said. 

Knight admonished reporters 
to remember, “There is a story in 


every person—everyone has 
something interesting to tell if 
you’ll just take the time to dig and 
listen.” Hard woi:k is more im¬ 
portant than talent in this field. 

Asked about the recent Ali title 
fight decision. Turner comment¬ 
ed, “If you’re going to beat the 
champ, you’ve got to knock him 
out. ’ ’ 
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Frame can’t 'make picture’ but it helps 


By JEAN BARLOW 

The selection of the proper 
framing treatment is as important 
to the finished hanging product as 
is the painting or picture itself. 

However, the frame will never, 
as the cliche says, “Make the 
picture.” 

While a wisely selected frame 
may enhance the beauty of the 
picture, the beauty must be there 
first. An improper frame, how¬ 
ever, can detract from the beauty 
of a picture. 

Equipment and supplies nec¬ 
essary to build a picture frame 
include a hammer, drill, nails, 
nailset, glue and putty. 

To begin, one makes two frame 
halves exactly alike. Most frames 
are rectangular. They have two 
short sides and two long sides. 


To assemble them, take one 
short piece and one long one. This 
is called a “frame half.” Each 
frame half has to be built exactly 
like its mate. 

Two identical frame halves are 
joined to make a completed 
frame. 

A framing vise holds the pieces 
while nailing and gluing halves 
together. To use the vise: 

—Insert two halves in the vise, 
Line up the corners so they meet 
without any gaps. Take one half 
out of the vise and apply glue. 
Re-insert into the framing vise 
and join the other half. 

--Drill holes are for nailing. The 
number and length of nails de¬ 
pends on the size of the frame 
molding. 

-Drive the nails into the mold¬ 
ing and set with the nail set, a 


device or type of punch used to 
sink a nail head slightly into the 
wood molding so that it can be 
covered with putty. 

Repeat the procedure for the 
opposite corner to complete the 
frame. 

Final assembly of the finished 
product depends on the type of 
art work that is being framed. 

If it is a print, graphic or 
etching, glass must be cleaned, 
the print backed with mat board 
and secured in the frame with 
staples or nails. 

If framing a stretched canvas, it 
can be nailed in place in the frame 
or secured by stretcher clamps or 
staples. 

After completion, a hanger is 
placed on the back using screw 
eyes and wire or a sawtooth 
hanger. 
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Elvis lives in fans' memories 
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By ALYS A IRVIN 

The King of Rock and Roll is 
dead, but more than two months 
later he is still alive in the hearts 
of his fans. 

Disc jockeys Bo Renfro from 
KROZ and Bruce Matlock from- 
KDOK think Elvis appealed to so 
many different age groups be¬ 
cause three generations grew up 
with him. Elvis reached his peak 
of success during the 1960’s. 
The 1970’s brought him the 
legend title, Renfro adds. 

Elvis adapted his music to the 
period he was in, the radio men 
said. Matlock said Presley turned 
more country in the ’70’s. “Elvis, 
at the time of his death, was 
drifting more into the country and 
western scene,” he said. 

“Elvis has done all kinds of 
music except jazz,” Renfro said. 
“I feel Elvis was not only the 
King of Rock and Roll, but also 
the King of Music.” Most people 
had a high opinion for Elvis, 
Renfro believes. Elvis gave him¬ 
self to his friends and audiences 
and “he never took from them.” 


Matlock likes Elvis’ music be¬ 
cause it was simple and under¬ 
standable while Renfro likes the 
way Elvis interpreted a song. 

Tom Jones, Englebert Hum- 
perdink or the Beatles came 
closest to reflecting Elvis’ style of 
music, in Matlock’s opinion. Ren¬ 
fro believes Billy Swann or Billy 
Crash Craddock imitate more ac- 
cuately Presley’s music. But “an 
Elvis song is an Elvis song.” 

If Elvis had lived 1.0 more 
years, he would still have been 
popular but his popularity would 
have declined, Matlock thinks. 

KDOK got a few requests be¬ 
fore his death, but right afterward 
received many requests for Elvis, 
Matlock said. 

KROZ got a large number of 


requests before Elvis’ death, 

Renfro said, but about a week 
afterward ,^they were flooded with 
requests. Now, Renfro said, it is 

about one a day. 

* 

Retakes Monday 

Retakes for the ’78 Apache 
yearbook will be made from 
8:30-noon Monday in the Student 
Center Lounge. • 

Students needing retakes are 
Mark Marshall, Sharon Scurlock, 
Katherine Metcalf, Sue Ann 
Thomi, Janet Dale, jon Robin 
Andrews, Cynthia Freeman, 
Susan Marie Smith, Neil B. 
Harris, Holli Laney, Gary Jay 
Malone, Anita Mayne and Nyoka 
Berry. 


Car repair course begins tonight 


Yearbook to remain on sale 
in P204 through Nov. 22 


The Apache Yearbook will be 
on sale through most of Novem¬ 
ber in Potter Hall 204. 

The price of the book is $12. 

The staff has sold 760 year¬ 
books, co-editor Brenda Hooker 
said. 

The staff will sell the books 
until Nov. 22 to pick up more 
sales. 

“We are about 100 sales short 
of last year’s,” co-editor Sharon 
Crabtree said. “I am sure we can 
pick up the shortage once the 
student body knows we are still 
selling.” 

“Some students think $12'is 
high. But TJC students do not pay 


a student activity fee at regis¬ 
tration so there are no. funds to 
help finance the yearbook,” 
Crabtree said. 

Nov. 15 will be the latest 
organizations may turn in pic-> 
tures or schedule a photographer 
to fill their pages. 

“Many organizations respond¬ 
ed quickly in ordering their 
pages,” Hooker said. “As soon 
as organizations turn in picture 
the easier it will be to get the book 
started.” 

The staff meets Saturdays and 
Thursday evenings. They have 
planned color and design of the 
cover and laid out some pages. 


Women who want to know how 
to tell the battery water from the 
transmission fluid may be in - 
terested in the Powder Puff 
Mechanics course beginning 
Thursday, Oct. 20. 

Offered in the . continuing ed¬ 
ucation program, the class will 
meet at 7 p.m. Thursdays for 
seven weeks in Jenkins 201. Cost 
for the course is $10. . 

r 

Instructor will be - Robert 
Hughes, a Tyler mechanic and 
owner of the Shade Tree. Hughes 
has taught the course before, said 
Albert Baade, director of con¬ 
tinuing education. 

Beginning Oct. 25, Life Un¬ 
derwriting Training Course II will 
be offered on Tuesdays for 12 
weeks. 

Instructor for the course will be 
Rob Jones, insurance salesman in 
Tyler. The class will meet from 2 
p.m.-4:30 p.m. in Fine Arts 100. 
There is no charge for the course. 
This course will aid those in the 
life insurance business, Baade 
said. 

Oct. 27 Life Underwriters 
Training course I will begin. The 


• 0 

class will meet for 12 weeks from 
2 p.m.-4:30 p.m. in the Vaughn 
Conservatory lecture room B. 
Instructor is John Markowitz, 
Tyler insurance salesman. There 
is no charge. 

Students may still enroll in the 
beginning Greek course. It is 
taught by Ray Sutton who has his 
Ph.D in Greek from the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas 9 t Dallas and is a 
Presbyterian minister. 

The course in non-theological, 
but will help in reading the Bible, 
and is non-denominational, 
Baade said. The class meets on 
Thursdays 7-9:30 p.m. in Potter 
Hall 201. Fee is $12. 

Those interested may watch a 
medicare workshop shown on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays for two 
weeks on channel six. Instructor 
is Doub Richnow. Richnow is a 
member of the Governors Council 
on Aging and presents seminars 
for people who work with the 
elderly. 

Anyone interested in the con¬ 
tinuing education program may 
meet with Baade between the 
hours of 9 a.m. -4 p.m. Mondays. 
























